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NEW SCHOLARSHIP TEST PREPARED 


A sample of the new type of examina- 
tion which will be given next spring to 
high school pupils of New York State 
competing for University scholarships 
has been sent to superintendents of 
schools and secondary school principals 
by Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education. The sample test, 
with instructions and the answer sheets 
for electrical scoring, is intended to 
acquaint school executives with the 
changes. 

The previous method of selecting the 
recipients of the scholarships, which are 
payable at the rate of $100 a year for the 
four years the student is in an approved 
college or university in New York State, 
was to average the grades obtained in 
certain Regents examinations. The grades 
were earned in many cases over a period 
of several years. 

The new examination covers only sub- 
jects taken in common by every high 
school pupil in the State, is to be given 
on the same day or days and is to be 
developed so that the larger part of it 
can be scored electrically. This will 
speed the grading process and enable the 
pupil to know at an earlier date whether 
or not he may count upon the scholar- 
ship in selecting the college he prefers 
to attend. The development of the new 
examination is expected to open the 
competition to pupils majoring in special 
fields not included among the Regents 
examination subjects previously required 
for the scholarship, thus enabling them 
to continue their preparation for admis- 





sion to specialized branches of higher 
education. 

The date for the spring examination is 
expected to be set by the State Exam- 
inations Board at its December meeting ; 
it is believed that the date will be in the 
last week of April or the first week of 
May. The large number of items on the 
examination, more than 400, is designed 
to afford a finer discrimination in grading 
superior pupils than was possible under 
the old system. 


The program, which was approved last 
January by the Board of Regents, has 
been under consideration and develop- 
ment for several years. The new system 
has been tested and evaluated along 
scientific lines. Close cooperation has 
been maintained by the State Education 
Department throughout the preparation 
of the program with the colleges and 
secondary schools of the State. Back of 
the whole procedure were 30 years of 
experience by the Department in admin- 
istering the scholarship awards. The 
effect of the war on education was found 
to create the immediate need to provide 
the best possible screen for the selection 
of pupils of unusual ability. This is 
believed to be met by the new type of 
examination. 

The membership of the Examinations 
Board during the four years of developing 
the examination has included representa- 
tives from every educational interest in 
the State, public, private and parochial, 
on all levels of educational activity. 





























Cadet Formation at Fort Schuyler, Home of the New York State Maritime Academy 


MARITIME ACADEMY 


Attention of school authorities aiding 
youth in the selection of future occupa- 
tions is directed to the fact the competi- 
tive examinations for entrance to the New 
York State Maritime Academy are being 
scheduled for next April and October and 
that the deadline for filing applications is 
January 15, 1944, for the April class. 
October class candidates are given pri- 
ority if questionnaires are filed at this 
time. 

Approximately 160 candidates will be 
chosen from each group of applicants. 
Information may be obtained from Lieu- 
tenant Philip Hensel, U. S. N. R., 
Academy Secretary, New York State 
Maritime Academy, Fort Schuyler, the 
Bronx, N. Y. Graduation leads to com- 
mission as ensign in the United States 
Naval Reserve or third officer license in 
the United States merchant marine. 
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EXAMINATION NEARS 


The following brief history of the insti- 
tution indicates the tradition and accom- 
plishments which have grown up with 
the academy. 

Seventy years ago it was obvious that 
a nautical school where young men could 
be educated to become officers in the 
United States merchant marine was 
needed. But even the patriotic and far- 
sighted men who served the maritime in- 
terests of 1873 could not envision the 
vital part the institution they helped to 
found would play in supplying officers for 
the ships which American shipyards have 
been launching since Pearl Harbor. 

No emergency of war existed on 
April 24, 1873, when, through the influ- 
ence of prominent members of the Board 
of Underwriters, the New York City 
Chamber of Commerce and others inter- 
ested in New York’s water-borne com- 
merce, the Legislature authorized and 
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directed the board of education of the 
city and county of New York to “ pro- 
yide and maintain a Nautical School in 
said city, for the education and training 
of pupils in the science and practice of 
navigation.” Acting on this authority a 
committee was formed to investigate the 
best way to establish such a nautical 
school. 

The committee’s first step was to con- 
sult experts. Among these was Admiral 
J. L. Warden, U. S. N., then the super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. He advised the committee to 
ask suggestions from Captain S. B. Luce, 
U. S. N., who had made a special study 
of educating and training seamen in 
America and foreign countries, and who 
from his high professional attainments, 
was particularly fitted for this work. 

After exhaustive study the committee 
decided that the school should be on ship- 
board and on June 20, 1874, Congress, in 
an act, provided “that the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and empowered 
to furnish, upon the application in writing 
of the Governor of the State, a suitable 
vessel of the Navy to be used for the bene- 
fit of any nautical school or college having 
a nautical branch.” The same law autho- 
rized the President of the United States 
to detail officers of the Navy as super- 
intendents and instructors. New York 
was the only state to take advantage of 
this legislation and applied for a school- 
ship. 

The first ship detailed as a schoolship 
was the U. S. Sloop of War “ St Mary’s.” 
The vessel had been fitted out and had 
arrived in New York on December 10, 
1874. On that date the “St Mary’s” 
was transferred by Captain Luce to Com- 
missioner David Wetmore, chairman of 
the executive committee on nautical 
schools, who represented the board of 
education of New York City. 

Thus the oldest maritime academy in 
the United States was established. In 
the years that followed the school was to 
be known as the “ Annapolis of the Mer- 
chant Marine,” and masters and officers 
of the finest ships under the American 
flag were to be included among her gradu- 
ates, 

The necessity for a vessel propelied by 
steam as a training ship had become in- 
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Color Guard at the Academy 


creasingly evident and in 1908 the “ St 
Mary’s” was succeeded by the U. S. S. 
“ Newport ” which served in this capacity 
until 1931, when the U. S. S. “ Empire 
State” became the training ship. The 
school was transferred to the State Edu- 
cation Department as the New York 
State Nautical School in 1913. 

During the years following World War 
I, when the United States merchant 
marine again was permitted to shrink to 
the size of that of a fourth rate power, 
the New York State Merchant Marine 
Academy, as it had been renamed in 1929, 
was training officers for an almost non- 
existent merchant marine. Many of the 
officers who command or serve aboard 
vessels of the Navy and merchant marine 
in today’s great emergency were gradu- 
ated during this period of neglect. 

The necessity for a permanent base be- 
came apparent in 1934 and in that year 
work of restoring Fort Schuyler in the 
Bronx for academy purposes was begun. 
The Fort Schuyler site was dedicated in 
1938 and in 1941 the name was changed 
to the New York State Maritime 
Academy. 


> 
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The course at the academy in peace- 
times requires three years, including 
three summer practice cruises to foreign 
ports aboard the training ship. But in 
wartime the course is streamlined to 18 
months, and only one six months’ period 
aboard the training ship in Long Island 
sound is included. 


The superintendent of the academy is 
Vice Admiral Thomas T. Craven, 
U. S. N. (Retired), who was graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 
1896. In 1901 he was navigator of the 
Schoolship “St Mary's.” He has had 
wide experience afloat in command of 
virtually every class of naval vessel in- 
cluding the largest battleships and has 
served in various shore stations as com- 
manding officer, including the Naval 
Training Station at Great Lakes, III. 
Under Admiral Craven’s command the 
enrolment at Fort Schuyler has increased 
to very nearly 500 cadet-midshipmen. 


Graduates from this academy’s 
18-month course are licensed as third of- 
ficers in the United States merchant 
marine and in addition, if they desire it, 
are commissioned as ensigns in the United 
States Naval Reserve. The decision is 
made by the graduates. 


While in the academy the cadets have 
the status of midshipmen, Merchant 
Marine Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Admission to the academy is by com- 
petitive examinations held at frequent in- 
tervals. Qualifications to participate in 
examinations are as follows: 


Be a citizen of the United States 

Pass United States Navy officers’ physical 
examination. 

Be between 1714 and 23 years of age at the 
date of admission. 

Be a graduate from an accredited high or 
preparatory school with credit for 3 years’ 
English, 2 years’ mathematics and 1 
year’s physics or general science at the date 
of admission. 

Be unmarried, remain unmarried throughout 
the course. 

Pass competitive mental and interview exami- 
nation. 
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Class Receiving Instruction in Cable Splicing 


While in the academy, cadets receive 
midshipmen’s pay: $65 a month plus al- 
lowance of 75 cents a day for subsistence. 
Tuition, books and uniforms worth $195 
are also provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


V.F.W. AUXILIARY ESSAY 


High school pupils of New York State 
are offered the opportunity to win cash 
prizes totaling $2000, with $1000 as the 
first award, in the 1943-44 nation-wide 
essay contest being conducted by the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, on 
the subject “ Unity for Peace.” 


Details on the contest, open to all boys 
and girls regularly enrolled in any public, 
private or parochial junior or senior high 
school, may be obtained from National 
Headquarters, Ladies Auxiliary, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
406 West 34th street, Kansas City 2, Mo., 
or from local V. F. W. Auxiliary leaders. 
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POSTWAR MANUAL PLANS EXPLORED 


The problems confronting boards of 
education and the background of these 
problems were surveyed at a conference 
in Albany November 15th in the Edu- 
cation Building, preparatory to develop- 
ing a manual for the use of local school 
authorities in planning postwar educa- 
tional programs. The conference was 
arranged by the State Education Depart- 
ment. Dr Clyde B. Moore, professor of 
education at Cornell University and presi- 
dent of the Ithaca board of education, 
served as chairman. 

Besides Doctor Moore, the working 
committee includes Robert E. Bell, super- 
intendent of schools of the first super- 
visory district of Westchester county ; 
Howard T. Herber, Malverne superin- 
tendent of schools, and Dr Ralph B. 
Spence, research consultant of the State 
Education Department. 

The following members of the advisory 
group were present: W. A. Clifford, 
executive secretary of the New York 
State School Boards Association, repre- 
senting J. Curtiss Austin, president of the 
association ; Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Research, State 
Education Department; Wallace  D. 
Ormsby, superintendent of schools of the 
fourth supervisory district of Erie county, 
and Mrs Jessie T. Zoller of the Schenec- 
tady board of education. Frederick H. 
Bair, Bronxville superintendent of 
schools, and Harry Linton, director of 
secondary education in Schenectady, are 
also members of the advisory group. 

Consultants attending the conference 
were Maynard M. Boring, president of 
the Scotia board of education and a mem- 
ber of the engineering staff of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in Schenectady ; 
Donald A. Campbell of the Office of 
Civilian Mobilization of the New York 
State War Council ; Holden A. Evans jr, 
executive secretary of the New York 
State Postwar Public Works Planning 
Commission; Dr John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, and a member of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; James E. 
McGrath, of the Bureau of Planning of 
the New York State Division of Com- 
merce, representing M. P. Catherwood, 
Commissioner of the Division; Stanton 
F, Leggett, confidential secretary to the 
president of the New York City board 
of education, representing Jacob Green- 
berg, chairman of the committee on 
postwar planning of the New York City 
board of superintendents, and Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, representing the Regents 
Committee on Postwar Planning in 
Education. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, welcomed the members of 
the conference, outlining some of the 
problems facing education following the 
war and as a result of changes brought 
about by technological developments. He 
pointed out that many fundamental prob- 
lems, existing as far back as Biblical 
times, still remain to be solved. 

Doctor Morrison opened the conference 
by describing the events that led up to it. 
He declared that many of the problems 
existed now and suggested that considera- 
tion of them should not be delayed until 
after the war. 

The various consultants provided back- 
ground for understanding the resources 
now available and expected to be availa- 
ble following the war and bearing on the 
educational planning for the future. 

The following day the working com- 
mittee began a digest of the conference 
material. 


JOINS O.W.I. GROUP 


Mrs Helen E. Wessells left the Victory 
Book Campaign Headquarters on Sep- 
tember Ist to work with the Outpost 
Division of the Office of War Intorma- 
tion. 
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LUNCH PROGRAM BENEFITS THOUSANDS 


With 82,474 pupils outside of New 
York City benefiting, the state-federal 
$4,000,000 school lunch program is oper- 
ating in 405 schools in 250 communities. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision, said that the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education had arranged for 
daily servings including 30,190 “A” type 
lunches with milk, 10,103 “B” type 
lunches with milk, 36,248 “C” type 
servings (milk only) plus more than 
3000 “A” and “ B ” lunches without milk. 
The federal Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration reimburses communities up to 
nine cents a meal in order to improve 


the health of children through better 
nutrition. 

Almost a third of the participating 
pupils have come into the plan since 
October 16th, according to Dr Marion §, 
Van Liew, Chief, and Miss Margaret 
Prentice, of the Bureau, who are super- 
vising the school lunches in the public 
schools. 

Private and parochial schools, settle- 
ment houses and other child care agencies, 
except those financed under the federal 
Lanham Act, are also eligible for the 
federal funds. They are being supervised 
directly by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration through its seven area offices in 
New York State, Doctor Van Kleeck said. 





SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS 


School officials concerned with youth 
going into commercial and industrial oc- 
cupations are reminded by the Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department, 
that each person thus engaged must have 
a social security account card and that this 
regulation applies to pupils taking part- 
time or temporary work as well as those 
taking permanent positions. The aim of 
the requirement is to protect the worker 
so that he or she may get full credit for 
all wages paid, eventually computed for 
the payment of old age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

Holders of social security account cards 
are informed that there is only one num- 
ber assigned and this must be used during 
the entire working span. It is contrary 
to the regulations to seek a new card and 
number with each change in employers. 
If a card and number are lost, the worker 
should apply at the nearest field office of 
the Social Security Board for a duplicate 
of his original card and not for a new 
one. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Officers’ pay and allowances. 1943. 155p. 
illus. tables. (War Dep't, Technical 
Manual 14-250) Free from the department 

An outline of the pay schedules of the vari- 
ous types of Army officers, their subsistence 
and rental allowances, allotments and stop- 
pages, uniform and equipment allowance etc. 


Recreation and other activities in the all-day 
school program. 1943. 39p. (Office of 
Education, School Children & the War 
Series, Leaflet 7) 10c 


A brief guide to many activities for the 
use of teachers and recreational leaders. In- 
cludes lists of references. 


The Navy nurse corps. 1943. 22p._ illus. 
(Dep’t of the Navy, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery) Free from the bureau 


Information on the history, duties, quali- 
fications, training etc. of Navy nurses. 


Spare time; a war asset for war workers. 
1943. 60p. (Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Community War Services) Free 
from the office 


A collection of experiences in industrial 
war communities designed to help other com- 
munities in organizing and developing recre- 
ation programs for war workers. 
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DR MAY E. PEABODY RETIRES 


After 14 years of service in the State 
Education Department, Dr May E. Pea- 
body, associate education supervisor in 
the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, Division of Elementary 
Education, retired November 4th. 

Doctor Peabody joined the Department 
under a grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund in 1929 at a 
time when organized work in the field of 
parent education was a comparatively 
new venture. The work she was doing 
was formally absorbed by the State Edu- 
cation Department in 1933, when she 
became a regular member of the Depart- 
ment. 

Her education’ included study at 
Middlebury College, Vermont, for which 
she received the degree of bachelor of arts. 
She received the degree of master of arts 
from Columbia University. In 1935 her 
work was recognized by Russell Sage 
College which awarded her the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy. 

Doctor Peabody had served the public 
schools of New York and New Jersey 
and she had worked at Cornell University, 
in England and in France. She con- 
tributed to many educational and lay 
magazines, and was in demand as a 
speaker and discussion leader in her 
field. During her work with the Depart- 


ment, she joined such projects as the 
Vassar Summer School of Euthenics, the 
National Association of Home Econom- 
ics, the New York State Council of Social 
Agencies and many other state and 
national groups. 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, made the following state- 
ment on Doctor Peabody’s retirement : 

In the retirement of Dr May E. Peabody, 
we are losing a distinguished worker in the field 
of child development and parent education. 
Doctor Peabody was one of a small group of 
Spelman Rockefeller associates who did much 
to change public and professional attitudes 
toward child study. She has long been a 
splendid influence both in educational circles 
and in the allied organizations which have 
centered their interests in family life. 


Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, under 
whom Doctor Peabody served, declared: 

Doctor Peabody pioneered in parent educa- 
tion when it was regarded as mostly another 
fad. As a result of her vision and leadership, 
her conviction that the schools are largely to 
help parents in guiding the development of 
children is now widely accepted. The para- 
mount issue in twentieth century education has 
been: human values versus academic values. 
Doctor Peabody through inheritance and train- 
ing possesses culture and learning to a super- 
lative degree, but she has never undersold the 
human spirit. 





VERA THOMPSON LEAVES DEPARTMENT 


After having served continuously in 
the State Education Department since 
1915, for many years as head education 
administrative assistant in the Division 
of Examinations and Inspections and 
later the Division of Examinations and 
Testing, Vera M. Thompson retired on 
November 1, 1943. She requested retire- 
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ment at this time in order that she might 
take a greater part in activities connected 
with the war effort. 

Miss Thompson earned the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1900 and came to the Depart- 
ment first as a temporary examiner in 
1902. In 1905 she became a permanent 
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examiner in ancient languages and served 
in that capacity until 1911, when she 
engaged in teaching for four years. In 
1915 she returned to the Department as 
a permanent examiner and later as assist- 
ant to Dr Harlan H. Horner, Director 
of Examinations. From that time on she 
was directly concerned with Regents 
examinations and with the Division of 
Examinations and Inspections until the 
recently created Division of Secondary 
Education assumed responsibility for 
supervisory activities in the secondary 


schools, and the Division of Examinations 
and Testing was established. 

Dr Harold G. Thompson, Director of 
the Division, under whom Miss Thomp- 
son served, declared: 

Few people in the Department or in the State 
possessed Miss Thompson’s wide perspective of 
the problems and policies of secondary educa- 
tion in New York State for the past three 
decades. Her prompt and effective handling of 
correspondence from the field gained her the 
respect and appreciation of superintendents, 
principals and teachers throughout the State. 





A. W. LAUBER DIES 
Dr Almon W. Lauber, acting state 


archivist in the Division of Archives and 
History, State Education Department, 
died suddenly on November 13th at the 
age of 67. He had been assistant state 
archivist since 1929. 

His work included research on _his- 
torical source material and editing manu- 


scripts for publication. Among these have 
been some of the volumes of the Sir 


William Johnson Papers, the orderly 
books of the Fourth and Second New 
York Regiments, by Samuel Tallmadge, 
and the Minutes of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Province of New York. 

Doctor Lauber was born in St Regis 
Falls. He was graduated from the Pots- 
dam State Normal School in 1900. He 
received degrees of bachelor and master 
of philosophy in 1905 at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1913 at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was professor of history for 
11 years at Syracuse University. 


—_4 » ——_ 


“Food Fights for Freedom,” while our 
boys fight for us, is the theme of the 
campaign the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is conducting in order that the 
civilian may realize the very great part 
that food plays in the life of an individual 
as well as in the life of a fighting army. 
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SCHOOLS THANKED AGAIN 


Appreciation for the manner in which 
school officials and teachers assisted in the 
most recent distribution of ration books 
has been expressed to Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, in 
the following statement from John R. 
Johnston, acting regional administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration: 

I want to express the indebtedness of the 
Office of Price Administration to you and 
to the school administrators and teachers of 
New York for making possible the distri- 
bution of War Ration Book Four during 
the last ten days of October. Reports from 
our district offices and war price and ration- 
ing boards in your State are unanimous in 
their praise of the services rendered by the 
schools and of the efficient manner in which 
the distribution was handled. 

Once again the schools have given an out- 
standing demonstration of their devotion to 
the service of their communities. On such 
occasions as this, and in many other ways, 
they are helping to win the fight to keep 
down the cost of living, and I want to as- 
sure you that we are constantly aware of, 
and grateful for, their cooperation and 
understanding. 

——o 


George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, was elected president of the 
State Supervisors of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance at the fifth national 
conference in Cincinnati. 
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MEDICAL SURVEY ASKED AS DRAFT AID 


Schools of New York State have been 
asked to cooperate with the Selective 
Service system in providing induction 
stations with adequate medical, social and 
educational histories of each registrant in 
their jurisdiction. The aim of the survey 
program is to expedite the selection of 
young men for the armed forces who are 
free from disqualifying conditions. 

Forms for recording the necessary data 
will be sent directly to the schools from 
the Finance and Procurement Office, New 
York Selective Service, 749 Atlantic ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The school is to have 
five copies of the form, cooperative school 
report 213, checked independently by five 
different teachers. This is to be done im- 


mediately on receipt of the forms for all 
boys in school 17% years old and for boys 


16 years old or more who plan to leave 
school. 

It is hoped by this means to help weed 
out those registrants who can not adjust 
themselves under situations involving 
stress or whose conditions might indicate 
a breakdown. Each registrant is to re- 
ceive a complete examination to deter- 
mine his physical soundness and his ability 
to meet the physical and nervous strain 
of war. 

The forms will be treated as confiden- 
tial and are expected to aid substantially 
in the proper placement of inductees. It 
is felt in this way that not only the inter- 
ests of the armed forces but the best inter- 
ests of the youths themselves will be 
served. 





HISTORICAL PRIZE 


The author of a series of historical 
articles which won for the Sullivan 
County Record the first prize given by 
the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation was Charles S. Hick of Callicoon, 
who retired in 1941 as superintendent of 
schools in the second supervisory district 
of Sullivan county. His articles pre- 
sented a broad panorama of the develop- 
ment of the town of Callicoon, of which 
he is the town historian. The Record is 
published in Jeffersonville. 


4)» 


WAMSLEY HONORED 


The $1000 Lewis S. Rosensteil award 
for being the American Legionnaire per- 
forming the most outstanding community 
service for 1943 was given to Paul Wams- 
ley, principal of School 51, Buffalo, 
during the annual American Legion 
national convention at Omaha, Neb. He 
is Americanism chairman of the Erie 
County American Legion. 
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C. A. HAMILTON DIES 


Charles Amos Hamilton, 77, superin- 
tendent of the New York State School 
for the Blind at Batavia for 30 years until 
his retirement in June 1937, died October 
28th after a long illness. 

He was president of the American As- 
sociation of Instructors for the Blind from 
1932 to 1933. He was a native of Hins- 
dale, Cattaraugus county. In 1939, the 
$190,000 boys’ dormitory at the school 
was named Hamilton Hall in his honor. 


——O--—_- 


FORRESTER RETIRES 


Dr Thomas Carlaw Forrester, for 25 
years superintendent of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, has retired. He is 
succeeded by J. H. Galloway. 

Doctor Forrester is a native of Scot- 
land, taught in Ireland, studied in 
Sweden, taught in Ontario, Montana, 
Baltimore and Frederick, Md. He and his 
wife are now living in Toronto. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS CONTINUE RESEARCH AID 


Continuing cooperation with the State 
Education Department’s five-year study 
of adjustments of rural secondary schools 
to the needs of youth was voted by the 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents at its meeting in Syra- 
cuse after hearing a preliminary report 
on the results of the inquiry from 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research. 

Doctor Morrison sketched in the back- 
ground of the study, showing that the 
plans for conducting it were formulated 
during the regional conferences of the dis- 
trict superintendents in January 1941. 
In May of the same year data were ob- 
tained for 29,000 pupils, representing 81 
per cent of the eighth grade pupils en- 
rolled during the entire year in secondary 
schools and 60 per cent of those enrolled 
in the eighth grade of common schools. 
Data were obtained in the fall of 1941 
from pupils of the original group who had 
left school between May Ist and October 
Ist. A year later information was ob- 
tained on the extent to which pupils had 
transferred or had left school between 
May 1, 1941, and October 1, 1942. Also, 
a follow-up of individuals in the original 
group who had left school at any time 
during this period was made. 

The basic purpose of the study as 
originally planned, according to Doctor 
Morrison, was to learn what adjustments 
schools were making to the needs of 
youth who do not complete the high 
school program. 

The questions for which answers were 
sought were: 

Should the high school receive and retain all 
youth until they are graduated or reach the age 
of 18? 

What provisions should the high school make 
for the 50 to 60 per cent of youth who are not 
especially gifted with aptitude for academic 
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learning and who therefore have failed to com- 
plete the high school course? 

What guidance or assistance should the high 
school give to youth between the period of 
leaving full-time day school and finding a rela- 
tively stable place in society? 


One of the facts reported to the district 
superintendents was that of every 100 
pupils reported as of October 1, 1942, 17 
had left school, 83 were in school and 22 
of the 83 had transferred to another 
school. 

The follow-ups attempt to learn what 
the pupil has done since leaving school or 
during the preceding year and what the 
school has done to help or guide him. 
The emphasis of the study is on the char- 
acter of his employment and his changing 
attitudes toward school. 

The original plans for this study called 
for three additional steps: 

A third follow-up on all pupils of the original 
group who had left school as of October 1, 1943, 
and a similar follow-up as of October 1, 1944 

A summary and descriptive report of adjust- 
ments which high schools may have made, 
especially to the needs of these young people 
who have left school or who might have left 
without some adjustment 

A final report including all pupils of the 
original group as of October 1, 1945 


The progress report, which it is hoped 
will be ready early next year, will sum- 
marize and interpret the data collected to 
date and will contain conclusions, recom- 
mendations and suggestions as to the 
uses that can be made of the data by 
schools that are participating in any part 
of the investigation. The five-year study 
is being conducted, said Doctor Morrison, 
in the hope that through such cooperative 
effort a firmer factual foundation may be 
laid for improving the service of schools 
to all youth of rural New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH STAFF GROWS 


The new educational research program 
being conducted under a $30,000 legis- 
lative appropriation has brought two more 
members to the staff now engaged on 
numerous projects. They are Dr Ralph 
B. Spence, serving as research consultant, 
and Charles Armstrong, serving as asso- 
ciate statistician. 

Doctor Spence is currently occupied 
with the Committee for Study of Post- 
war Problems Confronting Boards of 
Education and is serving as chairman of 
the Department’s Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, which is working 
in collaboration with the office of Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey on this problem. 

Doctor Spence, a native of Wisconsin, 
received the degree of bachelor of arts 
from the University of Wisconsin and 
has been a teacher in that state. He took 


graduate work at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and received the de- 
grees of master of arts and doctor of 


philosophy from that institution. Until 
June 1941 he was professor of education 
and executive officer of the advanced 
school of education at Teachers College. 
At that time he was given leave to serve 
with the War Labor Board and the Office 
of Civilian Defense in Washington. His 


special fields have been educational 
psychology and the foundations of educa- 
tion. 


Mr Armstrong was born in Hillsdale, 
Mich. He received the degree of bachelor 
of science in economics at Michigan State 
University and the degree of master of 
science in mathematical statistics from the 
University of Michigan, the latter in 1928. 
He served for 11 years in the accounting 
department of the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady, where he was also 
graduated from the General Electric busi- 
ness training course. He was engaged in 
economic forecasting, actuarial work and 
statistics for the company, also helping in 
the formulation of employe benefit plans, 
such as health, pension and unemploy- 
ment aids. From there he went to the 
Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance of the State Labor De- 
partment, where he was an associate 
statistician, working on unemployment 
problems and employment services. He 
also supervised the preparation of a labor 
marketing survey for unemployment in- 
surance. His duties in the Department 
will be to assist in the economic and statis- 
tical aspects of the research problems now 
being studied. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th and 29th 

New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, Syracuse, December 
28th-30th 

New York State Conference on Super- 
vision, Albany, May 7-9, 1944 (formerly 
New York State Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction) 
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RAID DRILL URGED 


Daylight air raid drills in schools are 
still desirable, according to information 
furnished Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, by the State 
Office of Civilian Protection. It is 
thought necessary, however, to hold these 
only frequently enough to acquaint the 
children with what to do in case of an 
emergency, Voctor Wilson said. 
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AID IN STUDY 


The following school systems are co- 
operating with the State Education De- 
partment in studying proposals for im- 
proving secondary education: 


New York City, Chris- 
topher Columbus H. S. 

Niagara Falls 

North Tarrytown 

North Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Olean 

Oneida 

Perry 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Sayville 

Scarsdale 

Southampton 

Tonawanda 

Walden 

Watertown 


Brighton 
Corning, district 13 
East Aurora 
Fulton 

Glens Falls 
Gloversville 
Herkimer 
Hornell 
Hudson 
Ithaca 
Johnson City 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
LeRoy 
Malverne 
Middletown 
Mineola 
Newburgh 


In addition, a number of central rural 
and union free high schools are partici- 
pating in a related study under the im- 
mediate direction of Ernest A. Frier jr, 
principal of the Delaware Academy and 
Central High School, a member of the 
committee that assisted the Department 
in preparing the Digest of Proposals for 
Improving Secondary Education. 

The Digest contains a classified list of 
about 650 proposals found in the litera- 
ture on secondary education published in 
the United States during the ten years 
preceding Pearl Harbor. Copies of the 
Digest are available to supply committees 
in five or six additional schools and can 
be obtained from the Office of Research, 
State Education Department. 


Dr Adna W. Risley, former head of 
the department of history, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, died 
November 21st at the age of 71. He had 
also taught at Colgate University. 
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HALLOWEEN BENEFIT 


Channeling Halloween begging by 
school children into obtaining small 
articles for Christmas gifts to members of 
the armed forces was accomplished in the 
Elsmere Grade School, part of the Beth- 
lehem Central School District, near Al- 
bany. Under the direction of Carl E. 
Gibson, principal, the children carried six 
Halloween stickers each, and when a 
householder gave something, a sticker was 
put on the door and subsequent would-be 
bell-ringers left the place in peace. The 
citizens were informed in advance of the 
plans. 

As a result, the following Monday 
morning there was a large collection of 
candy bars, shaving cream, shaving lotion 
and powder, toothbrushes and tooth paste, 
razor blades, playing cards, writing paper, 
gum, books, cigarettes, tobacco and the 
like. Thus the children contributed to 
the war effort and avoided the bags of 
goodies which they had formerly begged 
and ate, to the distress of all concerned. 

The children then sorted and wrapped 
the articles and sent them to the canteen 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Albany for distribution to service 
men, with the best holiday wishes of the 
Elsmere children. 


~~} ——— 


CORRECTION 


The Washington Irving High School 
of New York City is one of the schools 
that received special mention of the 
United States Treasury Department for 
its war savings scrapbook, and not the 
Washington High School of Manhattan, 
as listed incorrectly in the October issue 
of the BULLETIN To THE ScHoors. An 
error at the source of the information 
was responsible for the misstatement. 


~ ()-- 


The Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies will meet December 28th 
in New York City. 
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Schools at War 





PUPILS EXPLAIN VICTORY CORPS WORK 
By Warren W. Knox 
State Director, High School Victory Corps 


The general response in the secondary 
schools of the State to the needs of indi- 
viduals during wartime and to the needs 
of our society at war has been gratifying. 
A flexible wartime program which might 
be adapted to the needs of the secondary 
school in different communities was pro- 
posed in the High School Victory Corps 
program. This program was organized 
relative to the needs of individuals and 
the probable man power requirements of 
the Nation. The needs of individuals and 


man power requirements vary with each 
community. 

Many secondary schools in the State 
already had a very satisfactory wartime 
educational program in operation when 
the High School Victory Corps program 


was recommended. Many schools con- 
tinued with the wartime program they 
had in operation, adapting many features 
of the High School Victory Corps plan. 
Many other schools organized Victory 
Corps programs. 

The large majority of the high school 
youth of the State attend school systems 
where a High School Victory Corps pro- 
gram is in operation. This program has 
taken many forms. In most schools the 
program is in effect without some of the 
organizational features of the Victory 
Corps and without uniforms or insignia 
of any kind. Some schools have intro- 
duced military drill as an extraschool 
feature on a voluntary basis. 

The important question is not whether 
schools have a’ Victory Corps program 
but whether the schools responded to the 
needs of the individual pupils and to the 
needs of our society at war during this 
critical period. Unless there has been 
such a response, the school has failed in 
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its function. Unless the schools respond 
to the needs of the individual and the 
society now, they are not likely to respond 
to the needs of the individual and of 
society in the period following military 
victory. The schools that have developed 
an adequate wartime program both with 
respect to the curriculum and student ac- 
tivities and services of wartime value are 
the schools that are in the best position 
to put into effective operation an educa- 
tional program best suited to the needs of 
American youth and our democratic 
society in future years. 

Many splendid examples of Victory 
Corps programs are in operation in 
schools of the State. The following 
materials illustrate a wartime program 
that is in operation in one New York 
State school. These materials have been 
selected for illustrative purposes because 
they were prepared by the pupils them- 
selves in their own language. This pro- 
gram as described by the pupils in a series 
of talks prepared for civic organizations 
in the spring of 1943 is now being carried 
on in the Oneonta High School under 
Principal Harold V. Hager. The infer- 
ence may well be drawn that the work of 
the pupils in this high school is well 
motivated. It appeals to pupils because 
of its immediate and long-time values. It 
assures pupils an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the community war effort. It in- 
volves the cooperation of many worthy 
civic and patriotic organizations. It places 
the responsibility for the school program 
in all its phases upon local school authori- 
ties and it goes a long way in setting up 
conditions which avoid the delinquency of 
youth or other unfortunate outcomes 
during this critical war period. 
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The series of five speeches given by 
Oneonta High School seniors before nine 
local service organizations and the War 
Council in Oneonta is presented below: 


Walter Fox 


There are six and one-half million boys and 
girls in our American high schools, 30,000 dif- 
ferent high schools. Every boy now in high 
school knows that he faces the call to active 
duty, and knows this for a certainty. Even the 
youngest boy in high school is sure of the call 
to arms, should this war last two more years. 

So speaking first for the boys, we are all 
anxious to get everything we can from our 
high school before answering the call to arms 
Much of our basic training for Army, Navy, 
Air Corps is now being taught us by our high 
school by means of new subjects which are 
being offered additional to our regular high 
school course. This training will shorten the 
time which the Army has to spend on us before 
putting us into combat. These courses will in- 
crease our chances of advancement after we 
are inducted. These high school courses will 
make our adjustment to Army life and Army 
demands a bit easier to endure. 

Therefore, they are called pre-induction 
courses for high school students. We enrol in 
them, not for Regents credit, but to win the 
war. They are taught by our own faculty 
additional to the regular work. Some of them 
require only one hour a week, some two hours 
a day. Some fall in the evening or in the late 
afternoon. While we do not get Regents credit, 
we do get certificates of completion, which can 
be taken with us into the armed forces. To be 
enrolled in any of these courses is to earn so 
many points toward membership in our High 
School Victory Corps. To be enrolled in cer- 
tain of these subjects, like physics or higher 
mathematics, is to earn the right to wear cer- 
tain of the special insignia awarded by our 
High School Victory Corps. 

Let me just briefly refer to a few of the war- 
time or pre-induction courses which we boys 
have the opportunity to be enrolled in now. 
These courses are taught from textbooks fur- 
nished by the United States Government and 
prepared by the higher officials of the Army, 
Navy and the Air Corps. They are much more 
interesting than textbooks usually are: 

1 First, regular high school physics has 
changed. It still meets the Regents but as 
taught by Mr Lawler now it is really an Army 
and Air Corps course in the fundamentals of 
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machinery, of electricity and the physics of the 
air. 

2 Second, regular high school mathematics, 
solid and trig by Miss Johnson now covers the 
mathematics of war. 

3 Third, navigation is a course taught by Mr 
Lawler and deals with the plotting of distances 
and dead reckoning. 

4 Meteorology as taught by: Mr Lawler deals 
with the conditions of flight and how to predict 
weather and conquer the elements. 

5 The school has purchased an aircraft motor 
and we have two large classes of 18-year-old 
boys now learning how to assemble, take down 
and repair the aviation motor. This course is 
called “ Aircraft Mechanics.” It is taught by 
Mr Hobbie and for it there is a long waiting 
list of boys. 

6 Mr Schelleng is teaching a course in the 
theory of flight. No student can take this 
course who has not completed two years of 
high school mathematics. 

7 Miss K. Ingersoll teaches a class of 20 
boys radio code signaling. This is taught from 
phonograph records and charts approved by the 
U. S. Government. 

8 Miss Schairer teaches conversational 
French — the language of North Africa — even 
to those who have had no French previously. 

9 In the fall Mr Carlton will teach driver 
training to those closest to induction. It is an 
Army course for training men to drive 
mechanized Army units. 

10 Mrs Coutant has completed a course in 
wartime chemistry, a study of the makeup of 
explosives and gases. 

11 Mrs Van Deusen teaches wartime English 
— how to word communiqtes and how to speak 
clearly in giving special orders. 

Conclusion. The older boys, who will be 
first to go, have been given first preference in 
these courses. We are taking them seriously. 
These special war subjects and our part in them 
are what qualify a student to belong to the 
High School Victory Corps. He must be tak- 
ing certain of these subjects to earn the special 
insignia of the High School Victory Corps. 

Subjects which we once thought dry and 
commonplace now reveal to us their importance, 
like math and science. We have a better spirit 
of industry in approaching our work. It is not 
unpatriotic any longer for the 18-year-old to 
ask for deferment when the high school can 
help the student win the war by staying in 
school — when the student can get his basic 
training by staying in school. 
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Hats off to our faculty who overnight have 
dug into a subject they have never taught before 
and assembled materials for its teaching. 

This is the Spirit of the Victory Corps. 


Nancy Grant 

Don’t get the impression that the whole 
“push” behind the High School Victory Corps 
is the boys. We girls have earned our insignia 
in larger numbers than the boys. One reason 
might be that there aren’t enough boys around 
any more to count on them for anything. No 
words were ever more true than those of the 
popular song, “We Don’t Get Around Much 
Any More.” 

We girls also need our basic training. We 
need to improve our physical condition to en- 
able us to stand at a machine, work behind a 
counter, work extra hours. We need to get 
some advanced training in the kind of thing we 
are going to have to do to relieve the man power 
shortage in business, in industry, in the home. 

Let me speak of the new courses which high 
school is giving us. These courses make our 
adjustments to the war easier also. These 
courses help us to qualify for the High School 
Victory Corps and for its special insignia. 

1 We have over 50 girls in home nursing 
classes. These are our older girls, who, upon 
reaching 18, would like to serve as nurse’s aides. 
These classes have access to Fox Hospital for 
part of their instruction each week. 

2 We have over 50 girls in first aid, who will 
receive Red Cross First Aid certificates this 
June. 

3 We have 25 girls in child care under Mrs 
Cooley training to help out in the homes and 
with the children of mothers who are employed 
in industry. 

4 Over 100 girls in O. H. S. and the same 
number of boys are planting their own Victory 
Gardens. We have a squad of girls ready to 
assist gardeners with summer canning. Those 
of us who have a garden will display our 
produce in a harvest festival planned for late 
summer, 

5 Girls in home economics are studying nutri- 
tion and how to get by the problems of ration- 
ing of foods and clothing, and are taking this 
information to the home. 

6 Girls do everything but raise chickens in 
Miss Wolf’s class in poultry. 

One big thing which we aim to do through 
the High School Victory Corps is to show the 
community that we are solidly behind the war 
effort—this we do by serving the community 
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as well as the school in war. We are encour- 
aged at school to volunteer for defense duty, 
air-raid duty, plane spotting and all that. We 
are taught not to expect pay for all that we 
do to aid Oneonta’s war effort. We have 
trained groups of students who serve as mes- 
sengers in air raid, another group trained to 
help at the emergency welfare center in the 
event of the real thing. All of this is Victory 
Corps and counts toward membership in the 
corps and toward the community service insignia 
of the corps. To receive credit toward Victory 
Corps we have to submit proof statements to 
the school showing that we are working for the 
war outside of school. If you are asked to sign 
one — be willing! 

In the fall we will organize a community 
advisory committee made up of adults — a com- 
mittee made up of the adult heads from each 
of Oneonta’s war organizations and councils. 
This committee will work with the school to 
open new ways whereby high school students 
can engage more fully in Oneonta’s war effort. 

We are encouraged also to work in positions 
for pay. Even to sell hair ribbons today is to 
relieve the man power shortage. 

So we girls will make out all right. We 
qualify for the corps in large numbers and in 
the important fields of production and com- 
munity service. 


Kay Clarke 

For years high school gym classes have spent 
most of their time teaching free play. This 
built character and sportsmanship, but it didn’t 
do much to build strong bodies for war and war 
service. 

Now things have changed. We engage in 
the more vigorous, body-building, muscle- 
building activities at gymnasium time. When 
there is no war, people get careless about their 
posture and their muscle tone. It is muscle 
tone which builds posture. One can’t just 
assume good posture and hold it unless his 
muscle tone is right. 

We are surprised, yes, even amazed, to see 
the change which the Army, Navy, Air Corps 
make in our boys who go to war. When home 
on furlough, they look different—they walk 
better, they talk better, they are courteous in 
addressing their elders. You've got to hand it 
to the American Armed Forces for their pro- 
gram of training in posture, body building and 
courtesy. 

We are going to do this in the high school 
gymnasium and Victory Corps before going 
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to the Army or the WACS, WAVES or 
SPARS. We can do it. We can sit up at a 
desk, sit up in assembly, walk erect on the 
street. We can address teachers and adults 
with Army courtesy. 

Mr Shorty Long is teaching his boys all kinds 
of commando tactics and obstacle chases. One 
O. H. S. alumnus wrote us from the Holy 
Land saying that after serving in Shorty’s gym 
class under the war program, he had no trouble 
in scaling the Walls of Jericho. 

Military drill is physical education at its 
best. It is the more refined way of saying “I 
am physically fit.” Thanks to Shorty Long 
and “ Pannu Byard.” 


Alan Champlin 

As you have heard, the Victory Corps is 
more than just a marching unit behind a flag. 
When the High School Victory Corps makes 
its first appearance in the Memorial Day 
parade, you will see over 300 students in well- 
organized marching units — each student with a 
cap, containing the particular insignia which 
that student has been able to earn. Think of 
us on that day as having had to do much more 
toward winning the war than just marching. 
Those insignia will mean that we are studying 
in high school to make better soldiers — we are 
studying in high school how to serve our com- 
munity. Assume that we are doing many things 
for the war which don’t show up on parade. 

Military drill is important to youth in these 
times. It is voluntary. One can belong to the 
corps who doesn’t take part in drill. The 
strange part of it is that nearly all boys and 
girls choose to take the drill and spend eve- 
nings to do it. 

Military drill brings out the best in physical 
fitness. It interests students because it is most 
like the real thing in Army or Navy or Air 
Corps life—even like the WACS, the 
WAVES, the SPARS. One unfortunate thing 
is they won't let the girls drill on the same 
night as the boys. This arrangement offers its 
social difficulties. We boys don’t know yet 
how good the girls are, but they tell us they 
are awfully good. It is hard to believe that a 
girl could find time enough to do “ dress right,” 
“dress left” and still keep her nose powdered 
and her hair adjusted. 

Our boys’ company reaches 100 in member- 
ship. Post 259 of the American Legion is due 
all kinds of thanks from the school for taking 
charge of our whole drill program. Mr Adrian 
Blanchard and Bob Johnson have conducted a 
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drill at the high school every week since March, 
They trained student officers to take charge, 
long before the company reported. 

The boys receive their drill instruction from 
the United States Infantry Manual of close- 
order drill. They bark out their cadence just 
like the Marines. The Legion has supplied us 
with 100 wooden rifles. We also receive com- 
bat and field instruction. 

The girls do all the marching technic but stop 
there. 

The values of drill for ail of us are obvious. 
We improve our carriage —we learn to obey 
—and we master the cadence and coordination 
of body. We will have fine marching units in 
line on May 30th with our band, majorettes, 
color guard, hats, flags and insignia. 


Douglas Babbitt 


This is the third time I have appeared for 
the high school this year. Every time I have 
been the criminal. The first time I was a burg- 
lar in a one-act play. The second time I was 
a chauffeur and didn’t turn out much better. 
Today I am committing a crime by holding you 
here any longer. I will be very, very brief. 

The idea of the Victory Corps, its insignia 
and emblems, its membership divisions, are all 
nation-wide. 

1 In any high school this insignia means the 
same thing — general membership. For this divi- 
sion requirements are simple enough to allow 
a very large portion of senior high school 
students to belong to the corps. All require- 
ments have to do, however, with aiding the war 
effort, even in general membership. 

2 This is the air service division — the future 
pilots. In our school only 17 boys have been 
able to earn this by reason of having to pass 
so much math and so much science to qualify. 

3 This is the land service division — future 
infantrymen and operators of mechanized units 
—tanks, motorcycles, jeeps and on foot. 

4 This is sea service—the boys who want 
to make the Navy and the sea their career 
with Uncle Sam. 

5 Here is production service — boys and girls 
who are working at jobs, relieving the help 
situation or raising foods, selling or delivering 
them. 

6 Here is the community service— far the 
largest division of our corps—it contains all 
boys and girls who are aiding Oneonta in vol- 
unteer assignments such as Civilian Defense, or 
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child care or salvage collection —those who are 
pursuing courses of study in high school which 
prepare them to become important citizens of 
the community. 

These insignia are worn on an overseas hat 
by all students who belong to the corps. 

The High School Victory Corps includes 
everything in high school and outside which 
puts our students behind the war effort. Our 
high school war stamps committee in both the 
Oneonta Junior and Senior High Schools, sells 
$1000 worth of stamps and bonds every week: 
a jeep a week for Uncle Sam. Our service 


flag committee is a Victory Corps unit. Eight 
hundred thirty-seven of our former students 
are now under arms. Two have lost their 
lives. Yes, even our band becomes our victory 
band—our cheerleaders become our color 
guard. Our school paper and our yearbook 
become our mediums for Victory Corps news. 

After graduation this June, some 30 senior 
boys will embark for camps unknown. 

All this is Victory Corps in high schools all 
over our country. We will win this war be- 
cause youth—to whom the outcome of this 
war means most —is being mobilized. 





WAR PLANS AND CURRICULUM LINKED 


Close linking of the war campaigns 
with the regular school curriculum is 
reported by the Saratoga Springs public 
schools. The following is a statement of 
the activities in all the schools of the city 
prepared by Josephine Harrington, one 
of the principals, on the basis of reports 


from every school, and submitted by 


Harris Crandall, superintendent of 
schools, to Dr A. K. Getman, associate 
administrator of war savings, in the 
State Education Department : 

A canvass of the five grade schools revealed 
amazing activity of a patriotic nature by the 
boys and girls in the war bond campaigns, in 
the salvage drives, in the Victory Gardening 
and in various other war savings programs. 

In the classrooms the curriculum was adjusted 
to take advantage of the wartime needs. In 
every grade, from the kindergarten up, the 
program centered about the war effort. Pupil 
leaders gave “pep” talks stressing the bene- 
fits obtained from the purchase of stamps and 
bonds. They were trained to take the “you 
attitude,” emphasizing largely the value of the 
stamps and bonds to the purchaser. In these 
talks they learned the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish, 

In the English classes also, pupils composed 
slogans and rimes to increase the sales of 
stamps and bonds. They wrote simple plays 
and presented them before the class and wrote 
compositions on such topics as “ Why We Buy 
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War Stamps and Bonds” and “ How To Earn 
Money To Purchase Stamps and Bonds.” 

In the mathematics classes the basic lessons of 
thrift and budget-making resulted in a system- 
atic buying of war savings stamps and bonds. 
The pupils also were stimulated by the use of 
concrete problems about wartime needs in muni- 
tions, equipment and food and by making 
graphs to show the rise and fall of purchases 
in the various grades. 

The social studies classes, on learning of the 
great loss of life in other wars, saw how nec- 
essary it is that our forces in this war are pro- 
vided with adequate equipment in order to win 
with a minimum loss of life. In these classes 
neighborhood soldiers on furlough gave talks, 
picturing vividly their enjoyment of their com- 
forts in the way of food, clothing and recre- 
ation. 

The music and drawing classes contributed 
their share to the success of the campaign. The 
orchestra with homemade instruments fur- 
nished music for tea dances, the admission to 
which was the purchase of a war stamp. Occa- 
sionally all grades assembled in the hall to 
celebrate an unusually large stamp and bond 
sale by the singing of “Any Bonds Today” 
and other patriotic songs. 

In the art classes, posters were made for the 
halls and rooms to stimulate sales. For in- 
stance, one group made for the “ Buy a Jeep” 
campaign a banner with a drawing of a jeep, 
equipped with machine gun and service men, 
all exact as to size and done in greens and 
browns camouflaging the whole with trees and 
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Saratoga Elementary School Children Lined up for the Purchase of War Savings Stamps 


the green fields. Pupils, carrying the banner, 
paraded through the streets to the office of the 
local newspaper and, as a result, received free 
advertising. In this way the drive was offi- 
cially inaugurated in the schools. 

In the scrap campaign the schools were or- 
ganized as an army. Badges of red, white 
and blue ribbon were made for each child who 
brought over ten pounds of scrap. On each 
badge was the army insignia indicating the 
pupil’s rank in the army depending on the 
amount of scrap he collected. 

One of the practical common sense projects 
inaugurated as a part of the savings campaign 
was the establishment of a class in home re- 
pairs and home care. The pupils learned to 
pack faucets, to clean the trap in a drain pipe, 
to care for the vacuum cleaner etc., the ultimate 
purpose being to save money for the purchase 
of stamps and bonds. 

The school Victory Garden, under the 
supervision of the science classes, provided an- 
other method of saving. Broccoli, tomato, cab- 
bage, cucumber and pepper plants were raised 
in school windows for transplanting to the 
gardens. The importance of the birds to the 
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Victory Garden was emphasized by means of 
field trips. A feeding station was maintained 
throughout the winter. Thus war savings and 
scientific knowledge went hand in hand. 

Early in the year the importance of the air- 
plane was stressed in all classes in a project 
to emphasize the need of the children’s help 
in purchasing air equipment to hasten world 
peace. To secure the cooperation of the par- 
ents, just before Christmas an exhibit was held 
to which the parents were invited. 

Posters showed a patriotic Santa Claus, his 
bag filled with war stamps and bonds for gifts, 
giving up his airplane to conserve gas, steel 
and rubber for Uncle Sam. The fourth grade, 
which had completed a ten weeks’ unit on aero- 
nautics, showed the development of the air- 
plane by means of blackboard drawings and 
cardboard reproductions of well-known planes. 
A poster illustrated the poem, “ Darius Green 
and His Flying Machine” by John Townsend 
Trowbridge, which was studied in the seventh 
and eighth grades to bring out the fact that 
the boys of the last century were pioneers in 
flying and to show the rapid advancement made 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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Victory Garden Project of the Fredonia Schools 


GARDENS FLOURISH IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The 1943 Victory Garden program 
maintained by nearly 500 pupils enrolled 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the Dunkirk-Fredonia area is reported 
to have made a valuable contribution to 
the year’s food production program. Not 
only did pupils receive systematic instruc- 
tion in home, school and community 
gardening but a large number of adults 
participated in garden production under 
the program sponsored by the respective 
boards of education. Favorable weather 
during the greater part of the growing 
season made it possible for the gardeners 
in this area to get maximum returns from 
the use of land and their labor. 

Pupils in the fourth grade and above 
received instruction for several months 
prior to planning a garden. Pupils were 
encouraged to use home garden facilities 
wherever possible. School-community 
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plots, however, were arranged for pupils 
who were unable to secure land at home. 
Each garden was planned to provide a 
maximum output of nutritious vegetables 
for the entire family. During the growing 
season each pupil was supervised in the 
care and management phases of the 
garden work. 

In September exhibits of Victory 
Garden products with prizes in the form 
of war savings stamps were conducted in 
many school buildings. Instructional 
materials were provided through the New 
York State Victory Garden Council and 
the local garden coordinator. The actual 
instruction and supervision of the pro- 
gram was conducted by Milton Schafer, 
who has been employed by the joint 
boards of education for a number of years 
as a specialist in school gardening. 
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Poughkeepsie High School Girls’ Class in Secretarial Practice Receiving Instruction in the 
Use of Ediphones 


SUCCESS WITH 


Work-experience programs are proving 
highly successful in the field of business 
education, according to information re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education. 
Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau, 
points out that although many schools did 
not or were unable to inaugurate such a 
program when school opened in the fall, 
there is a continuing need for it, to help 
business offices obtain competent needed 
help and to give pupils practical experi- 
ence while earning Regents credit and 
remaining in school to round out their 
education. 

It is pointed out that in many schools 
the pupils are doing this kind of part-time 
work after school and on Saturdays but 
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WORK-EXPERIENCE 


it is without supervision or coordination 
with their commercial studies in school 
and they receive no credit for the experi- 
ence they gain. 

The Bureau suggests that school of- 
ficials might appoint one of their com- 
mercial teachers in each school as a co- 
ordinator of business education who could 
make the contacts with business concerns 
and stores and arrange the part-time 
work-study program for pupils who meet 
the qualifications. Thus both the hiring 
firms will be given better service and the 
children will progress in their understand- 
ing of the duties they will face when they 
go out to permanent jobs. The children 
also will receive recognition for their 
advancement while still in school. 
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Mr Reed declared it is an established 
fact that the best teaching in vocational 
work is accomplished on a cooperative 
basis, where the pupil receives instruction 
and practice in the school and then par- 
ticipates in applying it in actual operations 
in part-time jobs. He also stated that the 
present trend of businesses to seek office 
employes from business department pupils 
in the schools offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for schools to establish in the 
minds of the employers the value of the 
work-experience program and of the busi- 
ness training given in the public schools. 
All business courses have been strength- 
ened, he pointed out, to meet the demands 
for high vocational ability among pupils 
for these wartime obligations. 

The benefits of the work-experience 
program, which is subject to federal fund 
assistance to help defray its cost to the 
local schools, are listed as: 

The more rapid development of competent 

office and store workers 

Encouraging pupils to remain in school 

Aiding pupils to find opportunities which will 

lead to permanent employment after gradu- 
ation 

Contributing to the successful prosecution of 


the war by replacing workers who entered 
military service or are employed in war 
industries 

The pupil must be employed a mini- 
mum of 15 hours a week in an office or 
store approved by the coordinator, in ad- 
dition to completing his regular school 
training, in order to qualify for Regents 
credit. The coordinator keeps track of 
the pupil’s progress and sees that the 
pupil’s working conditions are satisfac- 
tory, as well as making suggestions for 
changes in classroom study to strengthen 
any phase of the work in which the pupil 
may be weak. 

The business subjects teacher chosen 
for the work of coordinator should have 
high qualifications for leadership and the 
ability to make satisfactory contacts, and 
hold them, with business people, according 
to Mr Reed. It is felt under present cir- 
cumstances that the time is advantageous 
to establish such programs where the 
necessity is obvious and the school has the 
training facilities. The value of the pro- 
gram to the schools, as well as to the pupil 
and employer both in connection with the 
war effort and the postwar period, is de- 
scribed as very high. 





WARTIME SERVICES AT MORRISVILLE 


essary because of the drafting of local 
teachers of agriculture. 

Food Production War Training courses, 
chiefly in the production of milk, poultry 
and vegetable products, were maintained 
for 142 students, while 40 students were 


The director and staff at the New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville during the year’s pro- 
duction season have adjusted their edu- 
cational services to meet the particular 
wartime needs of patrons within the area. 

Since April 1, 1943, in addition to the 
instruction of 96 regular students at the 
opening of the fall term and the 157 
students at the close of the spring term, 
this institute has maintained several 
special organized educational services. 

Twenty-seven high school pupils are 
enrolled on the campus for agricultural 
courses and 28 are enrolled in off-campus 
courses. This instruction is made nec- 
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enrolled in regular courses in farm 
machinery service and repair. Winter 
courses were conducted for 15 young 
farmers and adult farm labor training was 
provided for 67 persons recruited through 
the United States Employment Service. 

Instruction was provided for 243 high 
school pupils in connection with the Vic- 
tory Corps program of the United States 
Office of Education. Instruction under 
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Members of a Class in Farm Practices at the New York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville 


the auspices of the Army and Navy was 
maintained on the campus for 58 students. 
Special technical assistance was provided 
for 93 high school teachers of vocational 
agriculture and 54 meetings were con- 
ducted for farmers with a total attendance 


of 940 persons. Specific information was 
provided on request through personal 
interviews, letters or by telephone with 
reference to agricultural production to 
1350 persons. 


From June through September, 165 
Brooklyn College students were pro- 
vided accommodations and teaching serv- 
ices at the institute in connection with 
their labor on farms of the area. Other 
services included training aircraft instru- 
ment mechanics from the Rome Air 
Depot; special services of staff members 
to the Farm Bureaus of Wayne, Madison, 
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Otsego and Oneida counties; instruction 
to .820 4-H Club members, the main- 
tenance of a household mechanic repair 
shop, a repair school for watches, clocks 
and specialized precision equipment, a 
farm machinery repair school and a school 
for repairing trucks and automobiles. In 
connection with the Colgate Airport, 
Syracuse Civil Air Patrol and the Seneca 
Flying School repair instruction on the 
maintenance and servicing of airplane 
instruments was given. 


———_QO—_—_——- 


New dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, New York University, 
and head of the department of history, 
is Joseph H. Park, formerly acting dean. 
He succeeds John Musser, retired as 
dean emeritus. 
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REGENTS NAME COBLESKILL DIRECTOR 


Dr Carlton E. Wright, extension in- 
structor in farm management and exten- 
sion economist of the department of 
agricultural economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of 
the New York State Institute of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics at Cobleskill, 
effective January 1, 1944, by action of the 
Board of Regents at the November meet- 
ing. 

Doctor Wright, born in Milton, Vt., 
May 5, 1911, received the degree of 
bachelor of science in agriculture from the 
University of Vermont in 1932 and at- 
tended Cornell University for several 
summers until he earned the degree of 
master of science. Last July he received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the same institution. 


His major interest during preparation 
for his doctorate was in agricultural edu- 
cation, his minor interests agricultural 
economics and agricultural engineering. 
He taught vocational agriculture in 
Middlebury, Vt., was an instructor in 
agricultural engineering and _ assistant 
supervisor in agricultural education in the 
University of Vermont; assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture and director of the 
applied farming course and assistant 








Dr Carlton E. Wright 


teacher trainer in the University of New 
Hampshire, before taking his present 
position at Cornell University. 

He has been vice president of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Teachers Association 
and executive secretary of the Vermont 
Association of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and is a member of several other 
similar organizations. 





SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT 


Dr J. Curtiss Austin of Syracuse is the 
new president of the New York State 
School Boards Association, following the 


recent election at Syracuse. Vice presi- 
dent representing cities is Dr G. B. 
Atwater of Auburn, and representing vil- 
lages, W. C. Thompson of Painted Post. 
Vice president representing central 
schools is Peter G. Schumacher of Cohoc- 
ton, and representing rural schools, John 
Pearl of Centereach. Treasurer is Dr 
Clyde B. Moore of Ithaca. 
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BUILDING APPROVED 


Construction, alteration and installation 
projects recently approved by the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following : 

Manchester, alteration to storm water and 
sanitary systems, $2000; approved October 11th 

Copenhagen, coal stoker and coal shed, 
$2910; approved October 15th 

Boonville, reroofing school, $2575; approved 
October 14th 

Cadyville, remodeling private residence for 
occupancy as grade school, $2500; approved 
November 5th 
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F. P. JOHNSTON APPOINTED BUREAU CHIEF 


Frank P. Johnston has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education in the State Edu- 
cation Department, by action of the Board 
of Regents. 

Mr Johnston, who has been supervisor 
in the Bureau since November 1928, is a 
graduate of Wellsville High School and 
holds the degree of bachelor of science 
from Buffalo State Teachers College and 
the degree of master of science from the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. He has also attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Alfred University and 
the State Teachers College at Oswego, 


majoring in vocational industrial educa- 
tion. 

His broad trade and technical experi- 
ence has been in the metal trades where 
he served an apprenticeship and several 
years as a journeyman. Mr Johnston 
holds New York State licenses to teach 
both machine shop and automobile me- 
chanics, which he taught in the Lockport 
High School from 1921 to 1928 and where 
he also served as principal of the evening 
school from 1926 to 1928. 

The appointment of Mr Johnston as 
Bureau Chief fills the position vacated 
by Oakley Furney, now Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education in the 
State Education Department. 





WAR, CURRICULUM LINKED 
(Concluded from page 138) 

in aeronautics. There were graphs showing 

the amount of munitions or armaments certain 

pieces of scrap metal would make and others 

showing the size of Uncle Sam’s Army as it 

is today, as compared with those of other years. 

The visitors saw a weather chart made by 
the boys showing the importance of meteorology 
in aviation and featuring the wind wave, the 
anemometer, the barometer, the thermometer 
and the hygrometer. There was a large draw- 
ing of planes, including a Lockheed P38, a 
Lightning VS, a Spitfire, a Helldiver and a 
Thunderbolt. Posters illustrating bird study 
and seed dispersal brought out by comparison 
the principle of the helicopter, the glider and 
the parachute. All over were posters urging 
the purchase of stamps and bonds. 

This project inaugurated a steady increase in 
the sales. The experience gained enriched the 
practical training of the boys and girls and 
contributed to their love of the Four Freedoms. 

On the whole, the results of our war savings 
program last year were obtained without any 
sacrifice of subject matter and cultural value. 
The war effort seemed to stimulate the boys 
and girls to greater effort. Although they gave 
much, they received much that should prepare 
them for a peace worth having. 
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JOURNAL OFFERS AID 


The tenth annual library number of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene contains an 
article on “ The Public Library and Sex 
Education.” Librarians may wish to 
ponder the section, ““ The Library’s Status 
as Others See It,” and check their own 
procedure. It is believed certain that the 
layman in need of books on sex education 
is in a dilemma if he can not find them in 
his public library. Few rental libraries 
offer them. Even if he can afford to buy, 
the problem of selection is exceedingly 
difficult for uninformed readers, and in 
few fields are accuracy and suitability of 
more importance. 

For small libraries just starting a col- 
lection of social hygiene books there is a 
briefer list of 17 representative titles suit- 
able for various types of readers and age 
groups. The total cost of these with 
library discount is less than $25. <A $3 
membership in the American Social Hy- 
giene Association provides also a sup- 
plementary package library service of 
selected titles on long loan, as well as a 
subscription to the Journal of Social 
Hygiene. 
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Elementary Education 





NEW MEMBERS FOR EXTENDED SERVICES 


Two new staff members have been as- 
signed under War Council funds to the 
extended school services program of the 
Division of Elementary Education. Lil- 
lian Gehri has been added to the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion and Helen Garrett to the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision. These two 
Bureaus are acting as one on the program 
for the care of children of working 
mothers. 

Miss Gehri received her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Further graduate 
work was taken at the New York School 
of Social Work and New York Uni- 
versity. Miss Gehri’s experience has in- 


cluded supervision in the nursery school, 


kindergarten and primary fields. She has 
been a kindergarten supervisor in the 
State Teachers College at Cortland and 
kindergarten-primary supervisor in the 
Kansas School Teachers College. She 
was state supervisor of the W. P. A. 
child protection program in Kansas. 

Miss Garrett received her bachelor’s 
degree at Vassar College and her master’s 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She taught at the City and 
Country School in New York City, and 
was principal of Mount Kemble School in 
Bernardsville, N. J. She has also taught 
in a rural school in Newfoundland and 
was director of a summer demonstration 
course at Atlanta University. 





NURSERY CONFERENCE 


The tenth biennial conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held in Boston October 22d to 
25th was attended by the following mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education: Dr Ruth Andrus, 
Myra Woodruff, Dorotha Conklin, Lil- 
lian Gehri and Theodora Reeve. Doctor 
Andrus and Miss Woodruff were leaders 
of discussion groups. Miss Woodruff 
was elected a member of the governing 
board. The theme of the conference was 
“The Community Serves the Child in 
War and Peace. ” 

The membership of the association 
voted to support the Thomas bill now in 
the House of Representatives to give fed- 
eral funds as grants-in-aid to the State 
Departments of Welfare and Education 
for child care programs for children of 
working mothers. 
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COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


The committee of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals on 
the social development of children con- 
vened in Albany on November 3d. The 
following members of the committee 
were present: R. J. Pulling, chairman, 
Dr William E. Young, Edgar Pitkin, 
Anna A. Morey, E. Irene Hemphill and 
Pauline M. Van Aller. 

The committee decided to make a 
study with the main title “ The Elemen- 
tary School Principal as a Leader in 
Child Guidance.” 


—Oo——_ 


Dr William K. Wilson, supervisor in 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, State Education Department, 
was elected vice president of the National 
Council of Schoolhouse Construction at 
the annual convention held in Cincinnati. 
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RESEARCH BULLETINS 

A new bulletin, No. IX, The Status of 
the Elementary School in New York 
State, has been issued by the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals. It contains 15 pages of in- 
formation to elementary principals. It 
costs 50 cents, with reduction in price on 
quantity orders. 

Other bulletins still available through 
Charles E. Flinn, 1152 Harrison street, 
Watertown, are: 

Bulletin IV, Visual Aids in the Schools. 
25c 

Bulletin V, The Informal Daily Pro- 
gram. 25c 

Bulletin VI, 
25c 

Bulletin VII, The Principal’s Appraisal 
of His School. 25c 

Bulletin VII, The Social and Economic 
Interest of Children. 50c (Only 10 
copies left.) 


Reporting to Parents. 


RADIO PROGRAMS LISTED 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
of the State Education Department is co- 
operating with the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee in a new educational radio 
program listing service on a monthly basis 
to acquaint schools with both sustaining 
and commercially sponsored programs 
suitable for classrooms. 

The Bureau has duplicated and sent to 
superintendents the first such list, prin- 
cipally to inform them of the service and 
to indicate its uses. The selections were 
made from lists submitted by four net- 
works by a committee of radio education 
specialists named by Dr John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. Three major criterions were 
used in making the selections: educational 
significance, radio program quality and 
instructional adaptability. 
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SHADES SAVE FUEL 


Recent tests made by the Research 
Foundation of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology for the Window Shade Institute 
brought out strikingly that window shades 
can be used as a helpful instrument in 
fuel conservation. 

These tests disclosed that with window 
shades fully drawn there was a reduction 
in heat loss through the glass of 42 per 
cent. Richard V. O’Brien, engineer in 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the State Education Depart- 
ment, has applied these findings to an 
average eight-teacher elementary school 
building. He estimates that if the shades 
are fully drawn when school is not in 
session, approximately 16 hours a day 
besides Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
it is not unreasonable to expect a saving 
of from $80 to $100 in fuel costs during 
an average school year. - 

The Division suggests that this report 
on the use of window shades as a means 
of fuel saving be given thoughtful consid- 
eration by boards of education and 
trustees. 


R. R. GRAHAM DIES 


Robert R. Graham, school building 
architect, died at his home in Middletown 
on November 8th. While Mr Graham 
had not been in good health for several 
months, his death came suddenly. He is 
survived by his wife and one son. 


Mr Graham was regarded as among 
the best school building architects. Prob- 
ably his best known school building is the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt High School 
building in the Hyde Park central dis- 
trict. Others of his projects are located 
in Middletown, Roscoe, Richmondville, 
Tupper Lake, Goshen, Harpursville and 
in many other places. 
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J. F. BULLOCK HEADS DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Joseph F. Bullock of Penn Yan, of the 
first district of Yates county, was elected 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents of 
Schools, at the recent meeting in Syra- 
cuse. 

First vice president is Wallace D. 
Ormsby of North Collins, of the fourth 
district of Erie county ; second vice presi- 
dent is Arthur W. Chapman of Pulaski, 
of the second district of Oswego county. 
Mrs M. C. McWhorter of Pine City, of 
the second district of Chemung county, is 
secretary. The treasurer is F. Karl Froh- 
lich of Middleport, of the first district of 
Niagara county. 

Expressing appreciation of the “ ines- 
timable service” given to district super- 
intendents and education as a whole by 
Alice McCormack, Chief of the Bureau 
of Apportionment of the State Education 
Department, the superintendents elected 


‘ 


her an honorary member of the associa- 
tion. 

Other resolutions adopted opposed 
extension of Federal Social Security to 
include the New York State Teachers 
Retirement System; urged extension of 
tenure into nontenure areas; urged revi- 
sion of the Friedsam formula; asked the 
change of the annual school meeting in 
common school districts to the first Tues- 
day in April to give better opportunity to 
contact prospective teachers; urged sim- 
plification of the basis of computing ceil- 
ing costs for pupil transportation ; recom- 
mended an increase in the expense allow- 
ances for district superintendents, and 
reallocation of such expense allowances 
made to superintendents whose districts 
are consolidated with contiguous districts, 
so that those with enlarged districts re- 
ceive additional funds for their expanded 
work, 





SUPERINTENDENTS HEAR DEAN NELSON 


The future of district superintendents 
is that of educational engineers, com- 
pletely unselfish and unbiased, Dr Milton 
G. Nelson, dean of the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, told the 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents at the annual convention 
in Syracuse in October. 

Following is a condensed version of 
Dean Nelson’s address: 

Thirty-two years ago a newly elected district 
superintendent followed the injunction of Com- 
missioner Andrew S. Draper and knocked on 
the door of a one-room school that enrolled 
about 35 pupils of all grades. He remembers 
the surprised, shocked and embarrassed young 
lady who answered. Commissioner Draper's 
emphasis upon teacher assistance and direction 
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was made necessary by the lack of preparation 
of teachers found in the one-room school, the 
typical educational institution in the greater por- 
tion of the State. 

In fact, district superintendents were unusu- 
ally fortunate if any considerable portion of 
their staff had received even one year of pro- 
fessional preparation, in all too many instances 
based only upon from two to three years of 
high school. Sundry types of teaching cer- 
tificates included the elementary certificate for 
a person with no professional training whatso- 
ever, some who had completed but the elemen- 
tary grades. 

It was essential for the district superintendent 
to teach these teachers on the job, to hold 
teachers’ conferences and institutes, work for 
improved physical plants and struggle for a few 
books for the meager school libraries. 
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With few improved highways in 1912, the 
roads in winter were filled with snow, in the 
fall were deep with mud and in the spring be- 
came a series of quagmires. The district super- 
intendents depended upon the horse. His task 
was very similar to that of a circuit rider, 
spreading the gospel, not of the scriptures, but 
of good schools. This had certain advantages, 
one of which was the opportunity to get close 
to the people. As a result there tended to de- 
velop something akin to friendship between the 
superintendent and clientele. 

Immediately preceding the first World War, 
the State engaged in rapid expansion of high- 
ways and the favorite vehicle of the district 
superintendent was the Model T Ford. Now 
he was able to spend a half day in a particular 
school, during the noon hour travel 20 miles 
or more to a second school. 

At this time rural life was on the eve of a 
great transformation. The Model T Ford 
began to supersede other modes of travel and 
set the stage for some form of consolidation. 
With the establishment of consolidated or cen- 
tralized schools, with the development of trans- 
portation over long distances, more and more 
of the work of the district superintendents was 
taken from the classroom and given to other 
phases of educational service, such as laying 
out routes and studying bus schedules. It was 
discovered that some one had to exercise over- 
sight of types of vehicles and transportation 
problems to protect the children’s physical wel- 
fare. 

As centralization progressed, enlarged state 
aid enabled the hiring of better prepared teach- 
ers and boards of education found they had 
funds to hire professionally trained school 
executives, soon permitting the State to estab- 
lish minimum certification standards. Delega- 
tion of supervisory duties to the principal of 
the central school gave the district superin- 
tendent his first big administrative opportunity. 

The expansion of central rural schools is in 
large measure due to the unselfish devotion of 
the district superintendent. Where he put the 
child’s welfare ahead of toil and trouble, there 
the independent one-room schools have tended 
to disappear and there exist the centralized 
schools with well-trained faculties, properly pre- 
pared administrators and a curriculum with the 
more formal type of high school work and im- 
mediately available instruction in such fields as 
agriculture, home economics and general shop. 

It has been said that when a district super- 
intendent has brought about consolidation of all 
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schools in his district there is no further need 
for him. Such a viewpoint forgets that con- 
ditions change, that he has an expanded oppor- 
tunity for a broad and vital professional lead- 
ership sorely needed to advance rural portions 
of the State educationally. 

What is the next step? 

Let us enumerate some of the educational 
problems the alert district superintendent should 
attempt to solve. Perhaps district superin- 
tendents assume that with today’s network of 
good roads, changes in transportation have 
come to an end. It is probable that New York 
State is only now on the threshold of effective 
and efficient transportation of school children. 
This will include, and relatively soon, air-borne 
school buses made economically possible by 
some variation of the helicopter. This will ex- 
tend to at least 100 miles the distance over 
which students may be transported and opens 
new opportunities for those who need advanced 
educational facilities. 

It should be possible to establish for them 
regional schools of agriculture and homemak- 
ing, advanced schools to serve a considerable 
number of central rural schools and sometimes 
a number of supervisory districts, taking the 
place of the junior college. These will be pos- 
sible only if district superintendents are eager 
to cooperate. 

We must not forget those few students in 
other areas: advanced art, music or technical 
training. Such persons will need to be carried 
to a particular city with special facilities in their 
subject. It may be, for instance, that the boy 
interested in the technical side of aircraft 
should be transported to Buffalo, of electricity 
to Schenectady and of optics to Rochester. The 
significant aspects of this type of regional and, 
in some cases, of state-wide schools, can only 
be attained if district, village and city superin- 
tendents work together for the welfare of the 
children of the State and not alone of a 
locality. 

Personal and sectional considerations must be 
cast aside. If you are to accomplish this en- 
larged service, it will be necessary to be com- 
pletely altruistic in your professional work. 
District superintendents must delegate prob- 
lems of school administration and take on the 
larger view of a true educational engineer who 
is unbiased personally, politically and eco- 
nomically ; who does not permit detail to close 
his eyes to the larger needs of the boys and 
girls; who, in other words, is completely un- 

(Concluded on page 151) 
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Health and Physical Education 





WAR SPEEDS TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Changes in physical education reflect in 
many ways the impact of the war on the 
schools of the State, according to the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the Department. Among the 
changes are the increased frequency of 
classes in this field to a daily period and 
the adaptation of the program to provide 
more intensive training for high school 
boys and girls. 

Many schools which have lost teachers 
in this subject to the armed forces and to 
war industry have not found replace- 
ments, a survey of the State Teachers 
Association reveals. As of October of 
this year, there were 76 unfilled positions, 
which topped the list of unfilled positions 
in any teaching field, the next highest 
being 44. 


Reports up to June 1943 show that 33 
per cent of the 724 schools included in a 
survey of school adjustments to war 
needs listed physical fitness training for 


adults and out-of-school youth. The per- 
centages of additions of physical fitness 
training in the various phases of the pro- 
gram are: team sports, 53; gymnastics, 
63; obstacle run, 40; combatives and 
track, 33; course for girls, 19, and swim- 
ming and water safety, 11. Additional 
physical education periods for boys were 
reported by 45 per cent of the schools and 
for girls, 32 per cent. 

The Office of Physical Fitness of the 
New York State War Council has fur- 
nished booklets to aid in developing this 
program. The booklets contain sugges- 
tions, standards and directions for more 
specific and intensive activities for adapt- 
ing the state physical education courses 
to wartime needs. More than a million 
copies of these have been distributed to 
high school boys and girls through War 
Council funds. 
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The bulletins issued to date include 
Four for Victory and Can You Take It? 
The latter offers suggestions on pre- 
induction physical fitness training. Others 
offer specific directions in competitive 
activities for boys and young men: The 
Hundred Yard Obstacle Course, Track 
and Field, Swimming and Water Safety, 
Gymnastic Apparatus and Tumbling Ac- 
tivities and Combative Activities and 
Sports for Young Men, each of which 
contains specific tests, satisfactory com- 
pletion of which leads to the award of 
physical fitness certificates. Similar 
programs for girls, with similar rewards, 
are found in Physical Fitness for Girls 
and Women: A Manual for Instructors, 
Fitness First: A Manual for Young 
Women and Swimming and Water 
Safety. 

Two training films have been devel- 
oped: “Fit To Fight on All Fronts,” 
which pictures what is being done in the 
physical fitness field in 50 communities 
in the State, and “Can You Take It?” 
which has only recently been completed 
and shows how more intensive pre- 
induction training is being provided for 
young men in the State. 

The booklets, certificates and the second 
film may be obtained by schools upon 
request to the Director of the Office of 
Physical Fitness, State Education Build- 
ing, Albany 1, N. Y. In addition to con- 
tributing to the war effort, the material is 
also adapted for physical fitness training 
in the postwar period. 


Air-Age Education Research has been 
organized to develop materials useful to 
teachers and the public, with offices at 
100 East 42d street, New York City, 
under a financial grant of American 
Airlines Inc. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, which will be 
in Syracuse, December 28th-30th, has as 
its theme “ Physical Fitness for All.” 
The conference will deal with both war 
and postwar problems. 

Prominent state and national leaders, 
including men and women from the 
armed forces, are scheduled to speak. 
Demonstrations of physical fitness tests 
and wartime adaptations of program are 
included. The banquet speaker for the 
evening of December 28th is Dr Jay B. 
Nash, past president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 

A camping demonstration, films and 
panel discussion are scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon in cooperation with the 
New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals. Physical fitness films 
produced by the Army, the Navy and the 
New York State War Council will be 


shown along with the main demonstration 
scheduled for the evening of December 
29th. 

Provisions are made for luncheons and 
special meetings of groups such as 
school physicians, school nurse-teachers, 
Council on Health Teaching, Association 
of Women in Physical Education, dental 
hygiene teachers, men’s athletic group and 
college alumni groups. 

Sessions on recreation, health teaching 
and physical fitness tests are scheduled 
for Wednesday morning with a general 
session to be addressed by Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
and other leaders in the afternoon. 
Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, 
is scheduled to address the general session 
on Thursday morning followed by a panel 
of state officials to answer questions on 
physical education, health service, health 
teaching, recreation and camping. 





SCHOOL HEALTH 


Despite a decrease in the number of 
physicians and nurses available for the 
school health program, the follow-up of 
pupils with defects, until treatment was 
secured, last year increased slightly over 
the previous year for both cities and vil- 
lages, the Bureau of Health Service re- 


ports. This improvement was attributed 
to the greater effort made by school per- 
sonnel and to the fact that more parents 
were employed and had the money for 
essential medical and dental care for their 
children. 

An acute shortage in school physicians 
and nurses was anticipated a year ago and 
was discussed with the state health com- 
mittee of the state medical society, which 
agreed with the State Education Depart- 
ment that school health service was an 
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STATUS IMPROVES 


essential protective measure in child 
health of special value during the war. 
The society appointed a school health 
representative in each county medical 
society to assist local school administra- 
tors in securing a physician for the medi- 
cal supervision of pupils in each school. 

In rural areas, the inadequacy of facili- 
ties for medical and dental care is a major 
problem, according to the Bureau, which 
declares that with this lack is the failure 
of many school authorities to employ suf- 
ficient school nursing service for the 
follow-up of pupils with untreated defects 
and for the health education of parents 
regarding the need for treatment. The 
Bureau has compiled a list of school 
nurses available for employment and 
urges every community to give serious 
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thought to the significance of the fact that 
in supervisory districts half of the pupils 
with remedial defects are not receiving 
the recommended treatment. 


Pupils registered 
Pupils examined 
Defects found 


Defects treated 
Villages 
Pupils registered 


Pupils examined 
Defects found 


Defects treated 


Central Rural Schools 


Pupils registered 
Pupils examined 
Defects found 


Defects treated 


Analysis of current annual reports in 
school health service indicates existing 
strengths and weaknesses in the school 
health program provided: 


Cities 


315,566 

280,836 or 89.02 per cent 

236,130 or 840 defects for each 1000 pupils 
examined 

155,790 or 65.9 per cent 


169,966 

158,108 or 93.2 per cent 

122,613 or 775 defects for each 1000 pupils 
examined 

80,567 or 65.6 per cent 


139,914 

135,442 or 96.8 per cent 

120,992 or 893 defects for each 1000 pupils 
examined 

61,303 or 50.7 per cent 





SUPERINTENDENTS HEAR DEAN NELSON 


(Concluded from page 148) 
selfish and unbiased. This educational engineer 
must continually ask himself: What needs now 
to be done for the children of these communi- 
ties? He must at all times possess an educa- 
tional discontent. 

Little has been done about nursery schools, 
even in the cities. In many of your districts 
employed fathers and mothers make nursery 
schools and supervised playgrounds of vital con- 
cern to prevent juvenile delinquency during and 
after war days. Correction of physical defects 
has not been raised anywhere near to a satis- 
factory level. Social education through camp- 
ing may become a must, although physical fit- 
ness through camping must be stressed at the 
same time. 

Will it not be possible for district superin- 
tendents to delegate many local details and to 
become true educational engineers who desire 
to do something about these needs? Can it not 
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be proved to the people of New York State 
that they need you, district superintendents, and 
your educational vision even more in the days 
of the tomorrow than they have needed you in 
the days of yesterday? 


COLLEGES OF THE SENECA 


The Colleges of the Seneca is the new 
name covering both Hobart College and 
its women’s affiliate, William Smith Col- 
lege, at Geneva. Each college will main- 
tain its identity and name under the new 
arrangement. Action approving the 
change was taken at the November meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents, by which the 
original charter of Hobart College was 
amended. 
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With the Board of Regents 





ACTION TAKEN ON 


Actions taken by the Board of Regents 
at the November meeting in New York 
City included the following: 

Amendment of the charter of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
changing the language which no longer 
applies 

Granting of provisional charters to: 

The Allen-Stevenson School, New York City 

Russell Public Library 

Smyrna Public Library 

Admiral Yates Stirling Academy Inc., West 
Park 

Extension of the provision charters of: 

Central Square Library 

Cragsmoor Free Library 

The Merrick Library 

Valatie Free Library 

Wadhams Hall, Ogdensburg 

Revocation of the charters of: 

Montefiore Hebrew Free School, New York 
City; closed since 1932 

Wheelerville Free Library, Caroga Lake; in- 
active since founder died; assets transferred to 
the Wheelerville Union School 

Approval of appointments to commit- 
tees cooperating with the State Education 
Department, in the preparation of Regents 
examinations, effective October 1, 1943: 

Physics: John M. McCormack, 
High School 

Social studies: Martin L. Wilson, 
Monroe High School, New York City 

Approval of the following changes in 
names: 

West Valley High School to West Valley 
Central School 

Parish High School to Altmar-Parish Cen- 
tral School, Parish 


Jamaica 


James 


Dropping from the roll of accredited 
schools : 

Altmar Union School, absorbed in centraliza- 
tion with the Parish High School, mentioned 
above 

Farmersville High School, absorbed in the 
formation of Rushford Central School District 
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SEVERAL CHARTERS 


McDonough Union School, because high 
school department has been discontinued 

Redfield Union School, absorbed in the for- 
mation of the Sandy Creek Central School Dis- 
trict 

Amendment of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education to require 
that the registration of private nursery, 
kindergarten and elementary schools, 
other than those maintained by estab- 
lished religious groups, shall be biennial 
instead of annual 

Approval of reappointments of the fol- 
lowing to three-year terms, beginning 
October 1, 1943, to the Health and Physi- 
cal Education Council: 

Mrs Mary E. Barnard of Malverne 

John E. Burke of Schenectady 

Daniel J. Kelly of Binghamton 

Oliver W. H. Mitchell of Syracuse 

Herman J. Norton of Rochester 

Approval of appointment to the same 
council of Mrs Avery J. Pratt of Buffalo 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs Carl R. 
Brister of Auburn, whose term would 
have ended September 30, 1944 


BILL OF RIGHTS WEEK 


February 13th to 19th has been desig- 
nated as Bill of Rights Week for observ- 
ance by the schools of New York State 
next year, by action of the Board of 
Regents at the November meeting. 

The Board has made a practice, in ful- 
filling the statutory mandate for setting a 
date for this observance, to select the week 
between the birthdays of Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington, a time of 
double national significance during which 
the schools have adequate opportunity for 
arranging appropriate programs to eluci- 
date the history and values of the Bill of 
Rights. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL 


The count of school districts in New 
York State by the Bureau of Statistical 
Services reveals that the total for the 
school year 1942-43 was 5858, or 248 
fewer than for the previous school year. 
This figure includes cities, villages under 
superintendents and all districts under the 
jurisdiction of district superintendents. 
The largest decline, of 242, was in com- 
mon school districts. The only gain, of 
14, was in central rural schools. 

It is pointed out that a few central 
schools have been organized in addition 
to these 14 but they were not to go into 
operation as such until the school year 
1943-44. The total number of central 
rural districts now organized is 298. 

The tabulation of districts by number 
of teachers shows that the number of one- 
teacher schools declined 388 between 
1941-42 and 1942-43, the number now 
being 3026. In 1938-39 it was 4636. 


DISTRICTS DECREASES 


Centralization and contracting have ac- 
counted for most of this decrease. Two- 
teacher schools numbered 432 in 1941-42 
and 405 in 1942-43, a loss of 27. 

A count of districts by pupils in average 
daily attendance shows that in 1942-43 
there were 4 districts with an average 
daily attendance of only one pupil; 19 
with an average daily attendance of two 
pupils; 50 with an average daily attend- 
ance of three pupils; 99 with an average 
daily attendance of four; and 153 with an 
average daily attendance of five pupils. 
In all these groups the number was con- 
siderably smaller than for the previous 
school year except in the group with an 
average daily attendance of five pupils. 
Combining the above groups shows that 
there were 325 districts with five or fewer 
pupils in 1942-43 as against 362 districts 
in 1941-42, a net decrease of 37. 





MOTION PICTURES 


The following films based on books and 
plays are either completed or in produc- 
tion in Hollywood: 

BOOK COMPLETED 

“Dangerous Blondes.” Mystery 
the Shroud Fits, by Kelley Roos. 

IN PRODUCTION 

“Bridge of San Luis Rey.” Novel by 
Thornton Wilder. (Bogeaus-United Artists) 

“Phantom Lady.” Novel by Cornell Wool- 
rich. (Universal) 

“Since You Went Away.” 
novel by Margaret Buell Wilder. 
United Artists) 

PLAY IN PRODUCTION 

“Knickerbocker Holiday.” Play by Max- 
well Anderson. (Producers Corp.-United 
Artists) 


novel, If 
(Columbia ) 


Adapted from 
( Vanguard- 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The State Education Department's 
regional conferences for district superin- 
tendents of schools will be conducted in 
late January and early February in Al- 
bany, Syracuse, Buffalo and New York 
City, according to an announcement by 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision. 

Dr Frederick J. Moffitt of the Division 
of Elementary Education will assist 
Doctor Van Kleeck with the conferences, 
which will emphasize curricular and other 
instructional developments since Pearl 
Harbor and plans for postwar school 
adjustments. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY SET UP 


The attention of libraries is directed to 
the recently established Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 Rockefeller plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. This is an organi- 
zation of nonprofit educational institutions 
for bringing about wider and more effec- 
tive use of audio-visual aids. Its mem- 
bership is composed of universities, state 
and local boards of education, libraries 
and museums. Among the benefits de- 
rived from membership are: 


1 Opportunity to purchase, at a discount 
otherwise unobtainable, certain films of merit 
which the association sponsors 

2 Free deposit of films produced by govern- 
mental or other agencies, which the association 
may arrange for its members 

3 Subscription to Film News, published ten 
times yearly and devoted to news of the edu- 
cational film field. Film News is the official 
organ of the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation. 

4 Film lists, reports of research, discussion 
guides and other information which the as- 
sociation may make available to its members 


5 Participation in activities of the associa- 


tion which are designed to extend and improve 
use of educational films 


There are several classes of member- - 
ship. Libraries are eligible to be associ- 
ate or personal members. Any library 
which has a functioning program of audio- 
visual aids (not necessarily a film lend- 
ing service) may become an associate 
member and qualify for all the benefits 
listed above. There is a sliding scale of 
dues, according to the size of the appli- 
cant’s film collection. Libraries without 
film collections may become associate 
members at the minimum rate of $5 a 
year. Personal membership brings with 
it the monthly publication, Film News, 
and any reports or other publications of 
the association. The annual rate is $2, 
which is the same as the yearly subscrip- 
tion price to Film News alone. 

Libraries are now represented on the 
board of directors of the Educational Film 
Library Association by two librarians, 
one from a public, another from a school 
library. 





LIBRARIES REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Croton Public Library has received 
a gift of a large number of books on vari- 
ous phases of art from the late Mrs Mabel 
Carlton of Harmon. The books are now 
cataloged and the Union Catalog reports 
that many of the titles were not previously 
available in Westchester libraries. This 
is regarded as an excellent collection and 
an important addition to the county’s re- 
sources in the field of art. 

Larchmont Public Library is coop- 
erating with the local Council for the 
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Promotion of Peace Planning, which has 
been offering a series of forums drawing 
wide support. Among the leaders who 
have conducted these forums are James 
G. McDonald, Sir Norman Angell, Lisa 
Sergio and Lyman Bryson. The library 
has circulated books at the forum and has 
prepared short bibliographies for distribu- 
tion. The latest list, “ Bibliography on 
problems of lasting peace,” will be sent to 
any library requesting it. 
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The Larchmont Public Library also 
has printed slips in the form of bookmarks 
telling of the library service available. 
These are distributed by the “ Welcome 
Wagon” which greets new residents of 
the town. 

Port Chester Public Library has a 
large room forming a local history 
museum which contains autographs, early 
documents, war relics, pictures and many 
other items of interest. One of the docu- 
ments testifies to the fact that a library 
was in existence as early as 1808 in 
“Sawpit,” now Port Chester. The old 
furniture used in the Library for many 
years is also preserved in the museum. 

White Plains Public Library reports 
increasing popularity of two library sta- 


tions, manned by volunteers, which were 
set up in March as temporary book dis- 
tribution points when the gasoline short- 
age was acute and the main library had 
to be closed part time because of the fuel 
situation. The stations are four 
hours a week. One is in a school build- 
ing, the other in a church community 
house. The parent-teacher association 
and the church women’s society supply 
the volunteers. The White Plains Recre- 
ation Department furnishes delivery 
service twice a week to each station. 
Since the stations were put into operation, 
more than 3500 books have been circu- 
lated from them and many new borrow- 
ers registered. 


open 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PAMPHLET FILES 


The recent marked increase in pamph- 


let publishing as a means of spreading 
quickly facts and opinions on subjects of 
the day has enabled libraries to acquire a 


up-to-date reference 
material at small cost. Vertical file col- 
lections have become a “ must” in libra- 
ries generally, and that in turn has led to 
a demand for information on how to care 
for and keep up the files of ephemera of 
this kind. 

Because of John Cotton Dana’s interest 
in collecting and making available leaflets, 
pamphlets and clippings, the Newark 
Public Library’s List of Subject Head- 
ings for the Information File has become 
the standard tool for those who want to 
know how to handle this sort of material 
most effectively. 

The fifth and revised edition of this 
work is now ready. The title has been 
revised to read Subject Headings for the 
Information File (Wilson. 1943. $1.25) 
The information on setting up and han- 
dling a vertical file has been revised to 


vast amount of 


‘ 
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conform to present practice of the New- 
ark Public Library, and the subject- 
headings have been likewise brought up 
to date. These are printed, as before, on 
the left-hand page, leaving room for the 
individual library’s changes and additions. 


—_O0-———- 


BOOK CANTEEN 


In the central building of the New 
York Public Library at Fifth avenue and 
42d street has been arranged an at- 
tractive book canteen, where any service 
man or woman, enlisted and commis- 
sioned, of the Allied Nations may relax 
in complete quiet and peace, whether to 
read, browse, write letters, smoke, eat 
candy or rest. 

The room is in charge of librarians 
who volunteer their time. The books may 
be read at the library or they may be car- 
ried back to ship or camp to be read and 
passed on to others. 
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BUFFALO BRANCH 


The William Ives branch of the Buffalo 
Public Library has opened its new 
quarters in a place more accessible to car 
and bus lines than it had before. 

Forty-two years ago it was started as 
the first branch of the Buffalo Public 
Library. It was then located in rented 
quarters in the heart of the Polish com- 
munity. 

In 1905 it moved to the new Polish 
community building, Dom Polski, and be- 
came an integral part of the community 
life of the district. 

The first floor is used for adult and the 
second floor for juvenile borrowers. 
Colorful Polish prints of legend and fairy 
tales decorate the walls of the children’s 
room. The bookcases are bright dark 
blue with red backings and the edges of 
the shelves are painted in variegated 
colors. These colors are repeated in the 
furniture, making the room a gay and 
attractive place. 


—__O-———_ 


O.W.|. LIBRARY AID 


The Library Program Division of the 
Office of War Information has inaugu- 
rated the Library War Guide as part of 
its program to inform libraries of gov- 
ernmental plans and action on the infor- 
mation front. The material in the guide 
is prepared by O. W. I. and is part of 
the official O. W. I. program but the 
American Library Association is con- 
sulted and assists financially with the 
publication. 

The guide is for the information of 
library staffs only. Jt should not be cir- 
culated or posted for display to the pub- 
lic. It contains information which will 
help librarians in their work and in plan- 
ning campaigns and exhibits. It is dis- 
tributed by Office of War Information, 
Library Program Division, Book Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LIBRARY MOVES 











— 
New Home of the William Ives Branch of the 


Buffalo Public Library. The Branch 
Residents of the Polish Community of the City. 








Serves 


READER’S GUIDE 


An annotated, classified and selected 
list of books about the background and 
problems of American education has 
been prepared in pamphlet form through 
the combined efforts of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club. It is 
called A Reader’s Guide to Education, 
Books about Education for Americans, to 
Promote through the Medium of Books 
a More General Understanding of Amer- 
ican Education. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher writes the 
introduction to the list, which is presented 
as simply suggesting “a series of inter- 
esting and stimulating books, with edu- 
cation as their background or theme, 
which may help the general reader to 
understand the important role of educa- 
tion in American life.” The brochure is 
illustrated by Hugo Steiner-Prag. 
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A Christmas Prayer 
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